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“ Communist China: Some Firsthand Accounts 
7 INFORMATION SERVICE presents here brief digests of is “partly inducing, partly pushing the peasants along the 
1- recent publications on Communist China. It should be collectivist road.” (A report in the New York Times, 
rf noted that the three missionaries were in different parts of January 23, indicates that this is to be greatly increased.) 
the country. One was in a large city, one in a middle-sized Russians “dare not order a Chinese around in public. 
community, and one in a rural area. There seems to be Nevertheless, the Soviet influence pervading Peking 
general agreement that the Communist government was “seeps imperceptibly to the Chinese people.” The Western 
e less harsh in large cities than in rural areas. It is apparent, blockade has forced China to seek supplies from Russia. 
€ also, that there was considerable difference in the treat- The author thinks that “Mao, albeit cautiously, is staking 
IS ment of the three missionaries. his claim to a major role in the Orient. . . . Moscow’s 
k reluctance to concede this position is also evident.” 
:, China as seen by an Indian Journalist Mr. Moraes pays high tribute to the efforts made to 
In the summer of 1952 a cultural delegation of four- carry on flood control work and to open up communica- 
i teen persons from India spent some six weeks in Com- tions. For a time, it is reported, the anti-corruption cam- 
il munist China, traveling widely. Frank Moraes, editor of paign caused “complete economic paralysis,” but since 
= The Times of India, Bombay, described what he saw in then an attempt has been made to improve industrial 
- Report on Mao’s China.t Since Mr. Moraes had been in relations. 
China as a war correspondent in 1944-1945 he was “to Mr. Moraes feels that “he who would dogmiatize on 
some extent” able to make a comparative study of condi- China’s economic situation is a rash man.” The regime 
tions. To a rather surprising degree the picture he draws has “frankly confessed the existence of 3,000,000 unem- 
h is similar to that by some American missionaries. He was ployed”—capitalists, small traders squeezed out, under- 
e impressed with “the vast regimented pattern of a China employed peasant families, and “a number of intellec- 
y awake and alive.’ “Men were being regimented into tuals.” “Even urban wages are often insufficient for 
1 robots. But between the government and the vast mass maintaining a family.” 
of the people was a sense of communication unknown and “Tn 1950 urban taxes headed all sources of revenue, 
unfelt in the long twilight of Chiang’s China.” This is with agricultural taxes second and profits from state 
due to the fact that the Communists have developed “in- enterprises third.” In 1952, however, state enterprises 
dividual pride in collective action.” It is, he comments, provided the “largest single item of revenue.” “On the 
r “a subtle and sinister process.” economic as on the political plane, authority is being cen- 
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1949 a lesser evil than the Kuomintang. “Now they 
seemed less certain.” The “mental furtiveness” of the 
Chinese intellectuals “burned itself” in the author’s mind. 
“They would not talk” to a person as they had done in the 
war years. 

Mr. Moraes discusses land reform, perhaps more hope- 
fully than do some other writers. He stresses the develop- 
ment of mutual aid teams and “producers’ cooperatives,” 
noting that collectivization is clearly planned as a later 
development. He was impressed by the peasants’ “strong 
and growing sense of property.” This is the reason for 
the “revived urge for collectivization.” The government 
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under the all-seeing eye of Peking.” Agricultural taxes 
based on production quotas “make possible an over-all 
control over the farmers. The establishment of security 
organs in every village office and factory completes this 
process. .. . Even the unemployment regulations . . . seem 
designed to control labor.” 

“".. There is little or no formal law” in China today. 
Few laws are codified. Judges are, it is said, chosen more 
“for political reliability and ‘the understanding of the 
masses’ than for knowledge of law.” “The dispensation 
of law .. . is governed by the Communist Credo.” The 
author says that “freedom from want is assured, though 
not always achieved, and so theoretically is freedom of 
religion though the foreign missionary has been hounded 
out of the country. Freedom from fear is conspicuous 
by its absence, and .. . there is no freedom of expression.” 
“Despite its verbal trappings,” China is “a police state.” 
Also “there is very little freedom of movement inside the 
country.” “Setting up one class against another, children 
against parents, and students against teachers is part of 
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the Communist technique.” Public confession is now part 
of “the ordained ritual.”” There is more freedom in large 
cities than in rural areas. 

British businessmen told Mr. Moraes that the govern- 
ment had been fair with them till the outbreak of the 
Korean War. British businessmen are anxious now to get 
out of China. Lut they have to pay their labor full wages, 
even if the plants are idle, and have to import foreign 
exchange to keep on doing so after their funds are ex- 
hausted. Provisions under which a business may be closed 
may call for as much as “a lump payment of two years’ 
wages to each employe apart from income tax and other 
imposts.” 

A Presbyterian Missionary’s Experience 

John D. Hayes, a Presbyterian missionary in Kweiyang 
in “the far interior’ of Southwest China, described his 
experience in an address at Wooster College, December 
11, 1953 (Wooster Alumni Bulletin, January, 1954). He 
describes the regime thus: “I irst, the friendly open gesture 
of good-will, then the terrific spasm of cruelty, followed 
by the rigid discipline of the new order.” 

He taught for a time at the National Teachers College 
and at Kueichow University. This gave him “the rare 
opportunity of meeting both college and high school stu- 
dents, . . . the chance to understand the new regime in a 
way” that would not have been possible otherwise. He 
was in close touch with students and professors while 
they were undergoing “thought reconstruction.” This was 
a period when relatively few were executed. Then, he 
said, “came the cruel days.” 

The head of the Nationalist party in the province was 
betrayed by a friend whom he had saved from execution 
as a Communist. When the Nationalist was brought 
hefore the People’s Court to confess, he dared to say, 
* "Some charges are true, and some are false.’ The court 
was nonplussed. . It abruptly changed its charge, 
‘You must acknowledge that you have shot Communists.’ 
Ilis quiet reply was, ‘Only in the discharge of my official 
duties.” The court was again embarrassed, .. . The crowd 

. yelled, “Kill”... That a man, whose public and 
private life were above reproach, should thus be sentenced 
to death was the grossest miscarriage of justice. The city 
was stunned by it.” 

The day that man was shot some Communist students 
came to Dr. Hayes “exulting.” He “told them, ‘No truly 
civilized country ever shoots a man for his political affili- 
ations.” "’ Soon he was put under house arrest for six 
months. Then he was jailed. 

Of the “brain-washing” technique, he comments: “You 
can he made to see hallucinations to suit the ends of the 
manipulators of one’s mind.” His mind “cracked,” but 
his spirit “under God, was remaining true—loyal to God, 
to one’s friends, and to the truth—what it thought to be 
the truth.” Finally, the court demanded that he write a 
paper on the work of American foreign missions. This 
took three months. Dr. Hayes said: “Each paragraph 
began with a statement of some aspect of Christian faith 
expressed in Communist terms, and ended with a confes- 
sion of where I had fallen short of it... . But I endeav- 
ored to put before them Christian ideals that in principle 
and practice went far beyond their claims of human 
brotherhood and the dignity of man that they profess.” 
About three weeks later he and his three missionary cell 
companions were released from jail and sentenced to ex- 
pulsion. “So... when one went the furthest in to chal- 
lenge and to win the new regime, one found the door 
opened, and all of us on the way out.” 


A Methodist Missionary Speaks 


Rev. F. Olin Stockwell, a Methodist missionary in 
China for more than twenty years, has written of his 
experiences in the early period of the Communist regime 
and in Chinese prisons for about two years.’ 

Dr. Stockwell was able to take with him to jail a sleep- 
ing bag, an air mattress, a pocket New Testament, and 
an anthology of poetry. For fourteen months he was in 
solitary confinement. He read the New Testament in 
prison as he had never read it before. It led to a mystical 
experience which is vividly described. 

Some of the charges against Dr. Stockwell were true 
but meaningless. “. . . None of them would have stood 
for ten minutes before a proper jury.” He was brought 
before interrogators “about every six weeks” and was 
also questioned by a “special inquisitor” who came to his 
cell “every week or so.” After more than nine months 
“everyone seemed satisfied.” But he was not released. 

Fourteen months after his arrest he was moved to a 
cell in another prison—a “ten-by-ten room” shared with 
seven other prisoners. His fellow-prisoners were, out- 
wardly at least, Communists. When he “raised objections 
to certain statements,” the “room crackled with hate.” 
“... The ranting at me and all I represented went on day 
after day.” He finally realized that the “only way out 
of prison was .. . to give evidence that I would stand with 
the ‘enlightened people’ in their struggle for a new world 
of communism and peace.” He built up a story that was 
“a mixture of truth and falsehood .. . good enough to he 
convincing.” He took pains not to involve any Chinese 
friends and to take the blame himself or to put it on 
organizations and individuals “far away from Communist 
control.” 

“Tf the issue had been clear-cut,” he “‘could have faced 
martyrdom without flinching, not by my own strength 
but in God's power.” But it was “a muddy gray.” He was 
not in prison for being a Christian but for being “the tool 
of Western imperialism,” as the judges and his fellow 
prisoners insisted. Arguments were useless. “To refuse 
to accept their statement was... to deny the good they 
were doing.” He had, also, a “deep conviction that God 
would lead me out of prison.” The last step that was de- 
manded of him was to write “an accusation of America 
in which I denounced America for all of her sins.” 

After comparing his experiences with other ex-prisoners 
Dr. Stockwell concludes that he had “better treatment 
than was accorded to many.” It should be noted that Dr. 
Stockwell lived in a large city. 

He is more hopeful of the Communist government than 
the other authors whose books are discussed in this arti- 
cle. He believes that “the present People’s Government 
in China is the best internal government that China has 
had for several generations. . . . It is a dictatorship, but 
all of China’s governments . . . were that.” “But com- 
munism in China... has a sense of mission, a responsi- 
bility toward the rest of the world... . And that’s the rub.” 
“. . Truth and propaganda are not on speaking terms” 
in Communist China. So he left China “with a heavy 
sense of pessimism . .. in relation to the international 
scene.” 

Missions are “finished.” Dr. Stockwell paints a vivid 
picture of the difficulties the Chinese Church must face. 
“The future for the Church in China depends on the 
Christians there having a vital Christian faith... . In 


Lith God in Red China: The Story of Two Years in Chinese 
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this situation the Christian liberal has no chance of sur- 
vival unless he has a faith that is fed by the fires of a 
flaming mysticism. The dogmatic Fundamentalist and 
conservative ... has a dogmatism to set against the dog- 
matic claims of Communism.” He believes, however, that 
“the Church will stand.” 


A Roman Cathetic Account 


Rev. Mark Tennien of the Maryknoll Fathers describes 
conditions in Communist China as he saw them and his 
own experience as a prisoner for a year.1 The book is 
dedicated “to Maryknoll Bishop Francis X. Ford and 
Southern Baptist William Wallace, M.D., who died in 
Communist jails.” 

Father Tennien had unusual opportunities to observe 
what was happening. At first he was a prisoner in his own 
mission where he had “a ringside seat” to see and hear 
the land reform meetings and the public trials—for his 
church had been turned into an assembly hall where these 
meetings were held. Later he was in a cell with many 
Chinese. 

During the first six months of Communist government 
changes were gradual. But in July, 1950, after the be- 
ginning of the war in Korea, there was “‘a sudden change 
from tolerance to terror.” After China entered the Ko- 
rean war this was greatly increased. 

In 1950 he had clashes with the police, some petty 
altercations, some much more serious. “Police came day 
and night”; plainclothesmen tried to trap him into criti- 
cisms of the government. They “found no one” willing 
to accuse him. He was arrested on January 20, 1951, and 
was kept for two months at home in solitary confinement. 

Fr, Tennien describes vividly the “land-reform” meet- 
ings in which the status of each family was classified, 
and the people’s court in which four landlords were con- 
demned to beating and one to death. “In this ‘democratic 
process,’ a proposal to shoot the accused was put to the 
people for a voice vote. No one dared to shout in the ac- 
cused’s defense.” 

Fr. Tennien noted that “the land reforms were carried 
out with relentless drive, vigor and thoroughness. There 
seemed to be valiant effort to make an equitable distribu- 
tion of the fields and goods confiscated. . * “On the 
whole,” he was told, “the spoils were fairly divided among 
the poor.” However, “police and government offices 
seemed to get first pick at the wealthy homes.” 

Fr. Tennien cites the following accomplishments of the 
Communists. “They have brought discipline and order” 
“implemented by ruthless punishment and . . . carried out 
through fear.” Graft has been “cut to a minimum,” 
“accomplished by an over-vigilant surveillance.” But cor- 
ruption “is already finding its way into the government 
offices.” “The land reform may also be called an achieve- 
ment... . But the injustices, cruelty, force and robbery 
in bringing it about, no one with any morals or conscience 
can condone.” Although the poor have gained land the 
“economic reactions of the program on business life have 
in fact reduced income so the poor are worse off than 
before.” The “wild interest rate” on money has been 
curbed. Communism has given the Chinese “an espirit de 
corps in national outlook and feeling.” The development 
of zeal for work is “hardly less than inspiring.” But 
“most remarkable” is “the suppression of opium.” 

In March, 1951, Fr. Tennien was transferred to jail 
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where much of the time he was in a double-deck cell with 
40 Chinese prisoners. “Each prisoner had a foot-and-a- 
half space” on the platform “for his apartment.” (1'r. 
Tennien is a large man.) He describes vividly the physi- 
cal couditions—dirt, stench, heat in summer, lice, and the 
scanty food. The daily cost of the latter was “nine hun- 
dred dollars Communist currency or three cents U. S."— 
about the amount spent by “poor farmers and poor 
people.” 


The Indoctrination Course 


‘There was an elaborate indoctrination course for pris- 
oners as well as for the public in general. Those who 
seem to be converted “have a chance for freedom” ; others 
are liquidated or sent to prison labor camps. Those who 
were not working had a full schedule of singing Commu- 
nist songs, study, discussion, and self-criticism from 6:00 
a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Fr. Tennien gives a lively description 
of the Communist songs, the pamphlets studied, the self- 
criticism periods, the accusation meetings, and public trials. 

He did not experience any torture but he saw others 
who did. He denounced the Communist government when 
he was questioned—and in his cell, as well. Each prisoner 
was interrogated about every ten days for from one to 
three hours. Many people experienced “a feeling of shame 
or guilt” after the interrogation. “. . . No one is liqui- 
dated, sentenced or freed from jail without being forced 
to confess guilt . . .,” Fr. Tennien comments. People 
sometimes sign false confessions as “the only way .. . to 
get out of jail.” Finally—since the authorities were ap- 
parently ready to release him—they accepted a confession 
he was willing to make. After three months in jail Fr. 
Tennien was returned to house arrest at the mission. Soon 
word came that his Bishop wanted him to apply for per- 
mission to leave China. 


The Purge 

In jail Fr. Tennien soon learned that a prisoner called 
out without baggage who did not return had been exe- 
cuted. In his first month in prison seven out of his orig- 
inal twenty cell mates were liquidated. He was told by 
an interrogator that ten or fifteen prisoners were shot 
there daily. If the proportion in the rest of China was 
equal to that in Kwangsi province “nearly seven million 
people were liquidated in the first six months” of 1951.1 
Kwangsi was one of the last provinces taken over by 
Communists and they were then “quite sure of their 
power.” The author estimates that “more than twenty 
million people” were “sent to prison in the first six months 
of Communist rule.” Many died of starvation in 1951 
and suicide has become common. 

During the land-reform meetings, while he was under 
house arrest, the author heard the leaders “drilling every 
citizen to spy and report on everyone else.” 


“Freedom of Belicf” 

His interrogators assured Fr. Tennien many times that 
when he was released he would find that anybody who 
wished would be “absolutely free to practice religion.” 
But Catholic families were not permitted to come to Mass. 
In the “new religious program” in China religion must be 
“self-ruled, self-supported, and self-propagated.” This 
cuts Chinese Catholics off from the Universal Church. 
Under communism “the foreign missioner in China is 
through.” There are “some three thousand Chinese priests 

1 Estimates vary widely on this point. This is considerably 
larger than most of the others. 
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and bishops and four thousand Chinese Sisters” to care 
for three and a half million Catholics. About a third of 
the Chinese priests were in jail or under house arrest 
when the author left China. The others suffered many 
restrictions. 

From 1946 through 1949 over a thousand Catholic con- 
verts were baptized yearly in Shumkai mission area. Ii) 
the latter half of 1950 there were only 70 new converts. 
The methods used to prevent religious work are described. 
All the churches were closed; most were taken over. 

Fr. Tennien notes that the torture he saw used on other 
prisoners would have made him “cry for mercy just as 
the Chinese did.” But it was not used and he was not 
silenced by the threat of it. Pressure against foreigners. 
and religious also, was much lighter in the big port cities 
in 1951 than inland. Religious services were “automati- 
cally stopped.” Only one Roman Catholic seminary (in 
Shanghai) was left open. Fr. Tennien thinks the Chinese 
priests and nuns are “doomed to slow extinction.” Mis- 
sionaries from other countries told him “the same story 
of religious persecution and torture of missioners an‘! 
Christians.” The Chinese clergy were treated more harshly 
than the foreigners. 


Mental Cruelty 


The author “felt the mental torture” in ‘ta smali way”; 
“ina big way” he “saw it going on all around” him. Some 
priests, and many Chinese, became insane from “the heat 
of mental torture.” This is more common and more ef- 
fective than physical torture although both are used. 

Fr. Tennien pays high tribute to Dr. William Wallace, 
head of the Southern Baptist hospital in Wuchow, whom 
he calls “one of the world’s truly great men.”” Dr. Wal- 
lace’s death in prison was caused by “Communist torture 
and mental cruelty.” He had “the most modern and best 
equipped hospital in South China. ... He was the only 
American other than American Communists” whom the 
Chinese Communists praised. Fr. Tennien describes the 
“plants” against the Roman Catholic bishops of Wuchow 
and against Dr. Wallace. The latter soon became insane 
in prison under the mental torture. One morning he was 
found dead. His Catholic friends who were with him did 
not believe, however, that he had committed suicide. 


A Church Study of Communism 


The Church of Scotland has a Commission on Commu- 
nism which presented its second report to General Asseim- 
bly in 1952. It is now available in this country.’ The 
first part of this little book is devoted to a survey of 
church life in the different Communist countries, with the 
largest share of the space given to China. What “religious 
freedom” means in that country is spelled out specifically. 
_ The Report then turns to the “lessons to be learned” 
from the experience of the Church in these countries. In 
the struggle with communism the Church “is face to face 
with a spiritual conflict.” The moral challenge of com- 
munism, if only “a facade for a ruthless lust for power,” 
must be met by moral as well as military means. The 
problem of the Church’s witness in the state must be faced 
anew. More, the Church “must put her own house in 
order.” The question is raised whether the Church knows 
“precisely” what “the Word of God is for our time,” 
and whether it is “able to speak it.” 

The Commission thinks that communism is “probably 
the gravest political problem” Britain “has ever had to 


1The Church Under Communism. New York, Philosophical 
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deal with.” The “grimmer aspects” of this threat are not 
immediate. There is then the greater obligation to dis- 
cover solutions to the world’s problems and to strengthen 
the life of the Church. There is need to raise the stand- 
ard of living in the underdeveloped countries and to carry 
the Gospel, not only through missionary work, but 
through many other spheres of service. 

What is essential in the present situation is “a deeper 
devotion to the spiritual foundations of life which are in 
the Christian religion. . . . A sense of urgency must seize 
the Church—a conviction that God is speaking in the 
events of our time, that we are called to discern His Judg- 
ments in what is happening, in order that, understanding, 
we may obey.” 


Moscow and Red China 


The developments of the Communist movement in 
China from the days of Sun Yat-sen to the present are 
traced by Robert Carver North in Moscow and Chinese 
Communists (Stanford, Cal., Stanford University Press, 
1953. $5.00). The author, who is a research associate for 
the Hoover Institute of Stanford University, makes it 
clear that the relationships between Russia and the Chin- 
ese Communists were always close, and that the latter were 
never mere “agrarian reformers.” 

This “unrealistic appraisal” became a factor in Amer- 
ican attitudes toward Asia. By 1944 there were reliable 
reports that both Nationalists and Communists were more 
interested in fighting each other than in resisting the 
Japanese. By this time the situation in China was in- 
creasingly important to the United States. The author 
traces developments in the relations of China and the 
United States, and of the latter with Soviet Russia. There 
is evidence that there were not only differing points of 
view in the United States; Mao Tse-tung and Stalin a'so 
disagreed—and Mao Tse-tung prevailed. The author 
thinks that the whole question of a coalition government 
in China “may have been much more complicated than we 
have hitherto assumed.” 

The author also describes Sino-American relations after 
the end of the war. He notes that by late autumn of 1945 
there were only three alternatives for the United States: 
an occupation of China as well as of Japan and Korea, 
the “abandonment” of China, or “the building up of Na- 
tionalist China as a counterforce to balance the Soviet 
sphere.” The third, the most hopeful, presented difficulties 
because the Nationalists were losing power and prestige 
and the Communists were gaining. “Large numbers of 
Americans” were “to some degree confused or mistaken 
about the true intentions of the Chinese Communists.” 
But, Mr. North comments, “this does not prove that 
every American, layman or specialist, who hoped for the 
achievement of a ‘united, free and democratic China’ was 
necessarily the dupe of Communist manipulation. . 
Nor does it prove that the American official who com- 
mitted what now appears to have been an error in judg- 
ment was guilty of subversion.” Between V-J Day and 
1949, American grants and credits to China were $2,007, 
000,000. By early 1947, however, the tide began to turn 
against the Nationalists. On October 1, 1949, the People’s 
Republic of China was proclaimed. 

The Chinese Communists insist that the People’s Re- 
public is a collaboration government. Where, however, 
a non-Communist holds a high position his deputy is 
nearly always a “recognized party member.” On regional 
levels, “fewer than twenty individuals appeared largely to 
control the political and military situation. 
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